MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE
had met Wagner in 1868, it was axiomatic that civili-
zation and culture should culminate in the artist; with
him in 1872 (Die Geburt der Tragodie), as it had
also been with Schopenhauer, no creative activity
transcended that of the musician. But the poetry of
the nineties, whether it came from the East, West, or
South, suggested a more cautious view of the artist; it
reflected the precarious situation of the man of feel-
ing and vision, in a society which was absorbed in less
sensitive pursuits and in which thoughtful observers
recognized an ever-widening discrepancy between ac-
tion and imagination. The Kaiser's refusal to pa-
tronize the naturalistic playwrights was merely obtuse,
the overwhelming public embarrassment in the face
of Baudelaire, Wedekind, or Strindberg was more seri-
ous. The word decadence, which was to become so
symptomatic of the intellectual climate of the nineties,
meant, of course, more than degeneracy and moral
degradation; it conveyed the pathetic increase of spir-
itual and nervous energies at the expense of a more
direct display of biological strength and bourgeois
efficacy. Thomas Mann's Buddenbrooks (1901), a pro-
digiously gifted young man's first novel, is a para-
phrase upon this theme, and his tales, from Der kleine
Herr Friedemann (1898) and the entertainingly mor-
alizing Komgliche Hobeit (1909) to Der Tod in Vene-
dig (1913)5 reflect with singular perspicacity some of
the spiritual elements which now motivate the young
neoromantics: a lively sense of the irrational heritage
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